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EDITORIAL 


Biblical Lectures. The course organized at the Newman Centre, 
31 Portman Square, W.1, attracted a regular audience of about thirty. 
This, if not large was at least adequate as a start. A further course of 
lectures is being planned. In view of the recent forward movement 
of Catholic Biblical studies, these lectures should prove useful in keeping 
abreast of that progress. The Catholic Conference of Ecclesiastical 
Studies is being held this year at Campion Hall, Oxford, from 1oth 
to 14th April. At 5.15 p.m. on Thursday, Fr Jones, Professor of Scripture 
at Upholland College, Lancs, is reading a paper entitled “The Present 
Position of Eschatology’. The same evening there will be a meeting of 
priest-members of the Catholic Biblical Association. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls. Dr Sukenik, Professor at the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem (who has the unique distinction of having had 
all the scrolls before his eyes !) gave a lecture on this subject at the 
Palestine Exploration Fund on 15th February. He propounded with 
vigour his theory that the Ain Feshka cave was a Genizah or place 
,where worn-out manuscripts were deposited when finished with. 
Such manuscripts were not, he said, destroyed. The scroll containing 
one third of the prophet Isaiah for example was not a continuous text 
but made up of odd scraps and chapters. In general it is not in good 
condition. The same is true of the Thanksgiving Scrolls. Indeed one 
scroll when opened had a loose sheet inside. Even the complete Isaiah 
manuscript in America is torn and damaged. All the MSS were torn 
- and worn before being packed away. Though they are of the first im- 
portance to us it does not follow that they were to the Jews ot those 
days. Dr Sukenik scouted the suggestion that the MSS had been hidden 
in the cave for security reasons, in a time of persecution. 

It now appears that the Hebrew University have three scrolls not 
six—four of the six belong to one document ; the Scroll of Thanks- 
- giving (Hodayoth). The Syrian Patriarch has four, not five—two 
having been found to belong to the same scroll : The Sectarian Docu- 
ment. It is interesting to note that among the pieces of manuscript 
found in the cave are some scraps of the Book of Daniel. Of all the 
MSS, by far the most important is the complete text of the Book of 
Isaiah, belonging to the Syrian Patriarch. It is thought that the 
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MSS fragments written in the Old Hebrew script are of the same date 
as the others ; that the Old script continued up to the time of Christ 
and that its use on Maccabean coins is not mere archaizing. These 
MSS strikingly confirm the Massoretic text though of course there are 
peculiarities of orthography (as already noticed in ScRIPTURE, 1949, 
p- 43). There are even some technical words not found in the Bible, 
e.g. in the Scroll of the Combat between the Sons of Light and the 
Sons of Darkness. 

It is noted in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, January 1950, p. 95, 
that a leather scroll consigned to American scholars for study proves 
to be the lost Book of Lamech, mentioned in medieval Greek lists 
of apocryphal books of the Old Testament. The language of the scroll 
is Aramaic and though very blurred must once have been beautiful, 
having been executed by a skilful scribe. 

If the cave-store was indeed a Genizah as suggested by Dr Sukenik, 
it remains to be explained why so remote a spot was chosen for it. 
Indeed the isolation of the cave would seem to point to the theory that 
it was a hiding-place. However, if the manuscripts belonged to the 
sect of the Essenes, who are known to have lived in this neighbourhood | 
the difficulty against its being a Genizah might be satisfactorily disposed 
of. In this connexion, the Sectarian Document must be considered 
although it does not seem to be noticeably Essenian. 


MAN AND HIS CALL 


an’s dealings with God which we call history are before all . 

else dealings between man who is called and God who calls 

him. The word first comes forth from God and gives man his 
life’s purpose : to be a hearer of that word and not only to hear it, but 
also to work it out, to be one in whom the Call is now an Answer. 
History becomes a conversation between God and man with all the 
joys, but also with all the difficulties and misunderstandings, of con- 
versation. Thus arises an obscurity which becomes even that stupidity 
and blindness so often spoken of in Holy Scripture. These readings 
from Holy Scripture will allow us to take part in the dialogue between 
God and those whom He calls, until such time as it is fulfilled in the 
song of the hundred and forty-four thousand who follow the Lamb 


wherever It goes. 


Man, created in grace, was called to work and obedience. 
(Gen. ii, 15-17.) 


The Lord God took man, and put him into the paradise of pleasure, 
to dress it, and to keep it. And he commanded him, saying: Of every 
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tree of paradise thou shalt eat: but of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat. For in what day soever thou shalt eat of it, 
thou shalt die the death. 


Man sinned and through sin death came into the world. Ever since 
then each call had been accompanied by the double problem of man’s 
own position and of his relation to his fellow men. 

(Gen. iii, 8-10 and iv, 9.) 

They heard the voice of the Lord God walking in paradise in the after- 
noon air, and Adam and his wife hid themselves from the face of the 
Lord, amidst the trees of the paradise. And the Lord God called Adam 
and said to him: Where art thou? And he said: I heard thy voice in 
paradise ; and I was afraid, because I was naked, and I hid myself. . . 


Then the Lord said to Cain: Where is thy brother ? And he answered : 
I know not. 


From now on each of God’s calls will awaken fear in men. And so, 

in his calling, God must always first utter the words ‘Fear not’. This 

‘Fear not’ is the prelude to all God’s converse, from the call of Abraham 

~ to the ‘Have no fear’ which was spoken to St John on Patmos by Him 

who is the First and the Last. Mary alone feels no fear at her call, she 

feels it only at the salutation ‘full of grace’, for even she did not understand 
that. 

"Everyone who is called must be prepared to leave his home. This 
forsaking of men for God followed upon the call of Abraham, the father 
of a great people. 

(Gen. xii, 1.) 


The Lord said to Abraham: Go forth out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and out of thy fathers house, and come into the land which 
I shall shew thee. And I will make of thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and magnify thy name: and thou shalt be blessed. And 
Abraham went out as the Lord had commanded him. 


Later Abraham goes on another journey in response to a second 
call. This time he is accompanied by his son Isaac, who also is involved 
in the call. On the way Isaac asks about the victims. 


(Gen. xxii, 7.) 
Isaac said to his father: My father. And he answered : What wilt thou, 
son ? Behold, saith he, fire and wood ; where is the victim for an holocaust ? 


And Abraham said : God will provide himself a victim for an holocaust, 
my son. So they went on together. 
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This separation and the journey to the sacrifice is the lot of each one 
who is called ; but the tasks of each of those who are called and his answer 
to the call are very widely different. 

Ezechiel almost cowers in God’s presence. 

(Ez. i, 4-5 and 13.) 

I saw , and behold a whirlwind came out of the north, and a great cloud, 
and a fire infolding it. And brightness was about it, and out of the midst 
thereof, that is, out of the midst of the fire, as it were the resemblance of 
amber. And in the midst thereof the likeness of four living creatures : 
their appearance was like that of burning coals and fire. I saw the 
appearance of a rainbow when it is in a cloud on a rainy day : this was 
the appearance of the brightness round about. 

(Ez. 2.) 

This was the vision of the likeness of the glory of the Lord. And when 
I saw him I fell upon my face, and I heard the voice of one that spoke. 
And he said to me: Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak 
to thee. And the spirit entered into me after that he spoke to me: and 
he set me upon my feet. 


Jeremias feels that he is too young for the call, but the call is 
independent of age. 
(Jer. i, 4-8.) 
And the word of the Lord came to me, saying: Before I formed thee in 
the bowels of thy mother, I knew thee : and before thou camest forth 
out of the womb, I sanctified thee and made thee a prophet unto nations. 
And I said: Ah, Lord God, behold, I cannot speak, for I amachild. And 
the Lord said to me: Say not: I am a child : for thou shalt go to all that 
I shall send thee, and whatsoever I shall command thee, thou shalt speak. 


Be not afraid of their presence: for I am with thee to deliver thee, 
saith the Lord. 


Moses too feels that he is not yet fitted for the call. He could not 

speak well and sc in any case the Lord might well call another in his place. 
(Exod. iv, 9.) 
And the Lord said to Moses : If they will not believe these signs, nor hear 
thy voice : take of the river water, and pour it out upon the dry land, 
and whatsoever thou drawest out of the river shall be turned into blood. 
Moses said :1 beseech thee, Lord, I am not eloquent from yesterday and 
the day before ; and since thou hast spoken to thy servant, I have more 
impediment and slowness of tongue. The Lord said tohim : Who made 
man’s mouth ? Or who made the dumb and the deaf, the seeing and the 
blind ? Did not I? Go therefore, and I willbe in thy mouth: and I will 
teach thee what thou shalt speak. But he said : I beseech thee, Lord, send 
whom thou wilt send. There the Lord became angry with him. 
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Amos has another difficulty. Conscious of his call, he does not 
shrink, in spite of his humble birth, from speaking against the king, 
against the priest Amasias who was subservient to him, and against 
the whole people. 

(Amos vii, 14.) 

Amos said: I am not a prophet, nor am I the son of a prophet : but I 
am a herdsman plucking wild figs. And the Lord took me when I followed 
the flock, and the Lord said to me: Go, prophesy to my people Israel. 


In an overwhelming vision Isaias is transformed by the fire of grace 
and says: Lord, here I am. Send me. 
(Is. vi, 3.) 
I have seen the Lord ; Seraphims stood before him. And they cried to 
one another, and said : Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God of hosts, all the 
earth is full of his glory. And the lintels of the doors were moved at the 
voice of him that cried: and the house was filled with smoke. And I said: 
Woe is me, because I have held my peace ; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people that has unclean lips, and I 
have seen with my eyes the King, the Lord of Hosts. And one of the 
Seraphims flew to me: and in his hands was a live coal, which he has 
taken with the tongs off the altar. And he touched my mouth, and said : 
Behold, this has touched thy lips, and thy iniquities shall be taken away, 
and thy sin shall be cleansed. And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying : 
Whom shall I send, and who shall go for us ? And I said : Lo, here am I. 
Send me. 


With the strength of grace that ‘Here I am’ is easily said. But this 
strength is really tested when it means that a man must be driven into the 
desert as Elias was driven by Jezabel. 

(III Kings xix, 4.) 

And he went forward, one day’s journey into the desert. And when he 
was there, and sat under a juniper tree, he requested for his soul that he 
might die, and said: It is enough for me. Lord, take away my soul. I 
am not better than my fathers. And he cast himself down, and slept in 
the shadow of the juniper tree. 


Desolation surrounds him ; but it is also within him. Jeremias is 
driven into the last stage of desperation by the revelations and tasks he 
is given. 

(Jer. xx, 7.) 

Thou has deceived me, Lord, and I am deceived. Thou hast been stronger 
than I, and thou hast prevailed. I am become a laughing-stock all the 
day : all scoff at me. For I am speaking now this long time, crying out 
against iniquity and I often proclaim devastation : and the word of the 
Lord is made a reproach to me and a derision, all the day. Then I said : 
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I will not make mention of him nor speak any more in his name. And 
‘ there came in my heart as a burning fire, shut up in my bones : and I was 
wearied, not being able to bear it. For I heard the reproaches of many, 
and terror on every side: Persecute him, and, Let us persecute him: 
from all the men that were my familiars and continued at my side : if 
by any means he may be deceived and we may prevail against him and be 
revenged on him. 


And now a great battle has arisen within man. His soul is turned 
into an arena, into a battlefield of the spirit. Each one who has received 
the call almost has the impression, like Jacob, of being overwhelmed 
by God. 

(Gen. xxxii, 1-2.) 

Jacob also went on the journey he had begun : and the angels of God met 
him. And when he saw them, he said : These are the camps of God. 
(Gen. xxxii, 24sS.) 

And Jacob remained alone: and behold a man wrestled with him till 
morning. And when he saw that he could not overcome him, he said to 
him : Let me go, for it is break of the day. But Jacob answered : I will 
not let thee go except thou bless me. And he blessed him in the same place 
saying : Thy name shall not be called Jacob, but Israel: for if thou hast 
been strong enough against God, how much more shalt thou prevail 
against men ? 


Jacob entered into this battle—others, like Jonas, seek to flee. 
(Jonas i.) 
Now the word of the Lord came to Jonas the son of Amathi, saying : 
Arise, and go to Ninive the great city and preach in it: for the wickedness 
thereof is come up before me. And Jonas rose up to flee into Tharsis from 
the face of the Lord. And he found a ship going to ‘Tharsis. But the 
Lord send a great wind into the sea, and the ship was in danger to be 
broken. 
(Jonas ii.) 
Now the Lord prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonas. . . and it vomited 
out Jonas upon dry land. And the word of the Lord came to Jonas the 
second time. 


The Lord does not call everyone again and again. The worst can 
happen : namely, through his disobedience Man loses his vocation. 
Saul should. have destroyed Amalec and all that was his, but he wished 
to offer the spoils to the Lord. Thus he lost his kingdom. 

(I Kings xv.) 

And Samuel said to the king : People took of the spoils sheep and oxen, 
as the firstfruits of those things that were slain, to offer sacrifice to the 
Lord their God in Galgal. But doth the Lord desire holocaust and 
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victims, and not rather that the voice of the Lord should be obeyed ? 
For obedience is better than sacrifices: and to hearken rather than to 
offer the fat of rams. For as much therefore as thou hast rejected the 
word of the Lord, the Lord has also rejected thee from being King. And the 
king said to Samuel: I have sinned because I feared the people. Woe me. 
But Samuel turned about to go away : but he laid hold upon the skirt 
of his mantle, and it rent. And Samuei said to him: The Lord hast rent 
the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath given it to thy neigh- 
bour who is better than thee. 

The spirit of faith, sown in Abraham by the Living God, perished 
in his children. Only the rod sprung from the root of Jesse brought 
forth blossom and fruit. In Mary Abraham’s longing is fulfilled. The 
thoughts of God, His design for mankind, become reality in her. 
(Eccles. xxiv, 14.) 

From the beginning, and before the world, was I created, and 
unto the world to come I shall not cease to be : and in the holy dwelling 
place I have ministered before him. 

And I took root in an honourable people. (xxiv, 16.) 

And as the vine I have brought forth a pleasant odour. (xxiv, 23.) 


What God had looked upon from eternity was realized in time. 
(Luke i, 28.) 
And the Angel being come in, said unto her : Hail, full of Grace. Behold 
thou shalt conceive in thy womb and shalt bring forth a son : and thou 
shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be great and shall be called the son of 
the Most High. And the Lord shall give unto him the throne of David 
his father : and he shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever. And of his 
kingdom there shall be no end. And Mary said to the angel : How shall 
this be done, because I know not man? And the angel answering, said 
to her: The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee. And Mary said : Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord : be it done to me according to thy word. And the Angel 
departed from her. 


Mankind’s consent has been given and the Word is made flesh, 

and this is the message of the New Testament that is to be passed on. 
(Eph. iii, 8-9.) 
To me, the least of all the Saints, is given this grace, to preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. And to enlighten all men, 
that they may see what is the dispensation of the mystery which hath 
been hidden from eternity in God who created all things. 

The treasure, however, is put into the hands of man. 

(II Cor. iv, 7.) 
We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency may be 
of the power of God and not of us. In all things we suffer tribulation : 
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but are not distressed. We are straitened : but are not forsaken. We are 
cast down: but we perish not. Always bearing about in our body the 
mortification of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be manifest in our 
bodies. For we who live are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake : 
that the life also of Jesus may be manifest in our mortal flesh. So then 
death worketh in us: but life in you. 


The Christian now has to face the same struggle as Jacob. His 
soul is to be a battle ground of the spirit. 
(I Cor. iv, 9.) 
We are made a spectacle to the world and to angels and to men. 
We are reviled : and we bless. We are persecuted : and we suffer it. 
We are the refuse of the world, the offscouring of all. 


But all these doubts and enmities have no power to separate those 
who are called from the love of Christ. 
(Rom. viii, 35.) 
Who then shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall tribulation ? 
Or distress ? Or famine ? Or nakedness ? Or danger ? Or persecution ? 
Or the sword ? As it is written : for thy sake, we are put to death all the 
day long. We are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. But in all these 
things we overcome, because of Him that hath loved us. For I am sure 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate-us from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Those whom God has called have in his love the assurance that 


they will one day join in the new canticle of the hundred and forty-four 
thousand. 


(Apo. xiv, I-5.) 

And I beheld: and lo a Lamb stood upon mount Sion, and with him 
an hundred forty-four thousand, having his name and the name of 
the Father written on their foreheads. And I heard a voice from heaven, 
as the noise of many waters and as the voice of great thunder. And the 
voice which I heard was as the voice of harpers, harping on their harps. 
And they sung as it were a new canticle, before the throne and before 
the four living creatures and the ancients: and no man could say the 
carticie, but those hundred forty-four thousand who were purchased 
from the earth. These are they who were not defiled with women : for 
they are virgins. These follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. These 
ere purchased from among men, the firstfruits to God and to the Lamb, 
And in their mouth there was found no lie: for they are without spor 


before the throne of God. 
KLaus HOFFMANN, S.J. 
Hey: rop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 














169 
MOSES 


A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


HERE is still uncertainty whether the Exodus from Egypt took 
place in the fifteenth century B.C. or in the thirteenth and whether 
the Pharaoh who oppressed the Israelites was Thothmes III of 
the eighteenth dynasty or Ramses II of the nineteenth. The opinions of 
scholars are divided ; and for our present purpose it must suffice merely 
to mention the two possibilities. It is worth adding, however, that, 
though it is customary to speak of the Pharaoh of the oppression as if 
there were one only, this is not really warranted by the. sacred text. 
The story of the affliction of the Israelites is introduced by the statement 
that a new king ascended the throne of Egypt ‘who knew not Joseph’, 
(Ex. i, 8). This could mean simply that with the passage of time the 
‘ benefits conferred on Egypt by Joseph passed into oblivion. But it is 
probable that the new king belonged to a new dynasty. And if, as is 
likely, Jacob went down ‘to Egypt during the rule of the Hyksos 
kings, circa 1730-1580, no gratitude would be felt by later native rulers 
for anything accomplished during the reign of these hated Semitic 
invaders. In the course of the rest of the story there is no mention of a 
change of king and it is this silence of the text which has led to the 
assumption that one Pharaoh only oppressed the people. However, 
this is not satisfactory evidence, as the Bible is not interested in secular 
history and records only what has a bearing on the religious history of 
Israel. Consequently changes on the throne of Egypt during the course 
of the oppression would not necessarily be mentioned in Exodus. 
Hence we cannot say whether the Pharaoh under whom Moses was 
born was the first to oppress the Israelites, or under how many reigns the 
oppression continued. Whatever the truth may be in this matter, the 
fact that Moses was born during the oppression was the occasion of his 
altogether unusual upbringing. 

Pharaoh’s daughter had a tender heart and took pity on the little 
child lying among the rushes near the Nile bank. That she adopted him 
as a son (Ex. ii, 1-10), ensured for him the best home and education 
possible in Egypt at the time and far superior to what would have been 
his, had he passed his youth among his own people. The Egyptians were 
a highly civilized nation. They had a keen eye for beauty, and remarkable 
skill in the arts of sculpture and architecture. They had an abundant 
literature and were famous in the Near East for their wisdom. It was 
in the highest circles of this refined society that Moses passed his youth. 
Thus alone of the Israelites he ‘was instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians’ (Acts vii, 22). This of itself must have won him pre-eminence 
among his countrymen, but he had it in him besides to become, as St 

Stephen put it (ibid.), ‘mighty in his words and in his deeds’. Not that 
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he had any natural gift of eloquence. On the contrary, as St Paul’s 
speech was called ‘contemptible’ (II Cor. x, 10), so Moses described 
himself as ‘heavy of mouth and heavy of tongue’ (Ex. iv, 10). He suffered 
in fact from some impediment of speech (cf. Ex. vi, 12). Aaron, his 
brother, had to be his ‘mouth’ and ‘speak in his stead to the people’ 
(Ex. iv, 16). But many years were to pass before he had to teach and 
guide his fellow-Israelites. 

His life falls into three periods, to each of which are assigned 
forty years. He was forty years old (Acts vii, 23), ‘when it came into his 
heart to visit his brethren’. He was ‘eighty years old’ when he went with 
Aaron to speak with Pharaoh (Ex. vii, 7). And-he was ‘a hundred and 
twenty years old’ at the time of his death (Deut. xxxi, 2). According to 
these figures he spent forty years of private life, of which nothing is 
recorded, forty years as a fugitive in Madian, and forty years as leader 
of his people, all, except the period of struggle with Pharaoh, spent in 
the long wandering from Egypt to Canaan. This schematism 
combined with the Hebrew use of forty as a round and only approximate 
number shows that the figures are not meant to be exact. It will be 
recalled that in the same way forty years are assigned to the reigns of the 
three successive kings, Saul, David, and Solomon. It should be added 
that the records indicate that with all their culture and knowledge the 
Egyptians do not seem to have had a knowledge of their true ages. 
Among them the number one hundred and ten seems to have been used 
to signify the limit of extreme old age. The meaning of the figures, 
therefore, may be taken to be that Moses had reached an age at which 
he could be expected to act with authority when he attempted to intervene 
in the struggle between the Israelites (Ex. ii, 13), that he was long absent 
in Madian, and had reached an advanced age at the time of his death. 

The second period of Moses’ life began with his flight from Egypt 
to Madian. This was necessitated by Pharaoh’s determination to kill 
him for having slain an Egyptian in defence of one of his fellow-country- 
men (Ex. ii, 11f, 15). The personal courage he had shown on that occasion 
led him to defend the shepherd daughters of Jethro, the priest of Madian, 
against the violence of an unspecified number of men. The sequel of 
this bold act of kindness was his marriage with Sephora, who was one 
of the seven daughters. In appearance Moses was at this time an 
Egyptian and was taken to be such (Ex. ii, 19). Probably on account, 
in part at least, of his long sojourn at the Egyptian court he was not 
true to the religious practices of his people, as an obscure narration makes 
it plain that he omitted the circumcision of one at least of his two sons 
(Ex. iv, 24-6), perhaps out of fear of displeasing his wife. The fidelity 
of the story to fact is illustrated by the mention of Moses’ marriage with 
a foreign woman and this neglect of circumcision. If the story had been 
written or edited in later ages with the purpose-of edification at all costs, 
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these facts, which did not make for the honour of the great law-giver, 
would have been omitted. The same is true of his second marriage, which 
was with an Ethiopian (Cushite) (Num. xii, 1), for this woman can 
hardly be identified with Sephora. This marriage was resented by Mary, 
Moses’ sister, and by Aaron. 

While living in Madian Moses took charge of his father-in-law’s 
‘flock’ (Ex. iii, 1), which may have been of sheep or goats or, indeed, of 
both together. He thus belongs to the list of famous shepherds and 
goatherds, in which are the names of Jacob, David and Amos. Later, it 
was on Jethro’s advice that Moses eased his burden of government by 
appointing rulers over sections of the people to judge the easier cases 
(Ex. xviii, 13-26). 

The third period began with the divine mission to return to Egypt 
to free his people. This charge was given in the vision of the Burning 
Bush (Ex. iii-iv). There is still discussion whether God then revealed 
his sacred name of Yahweh for the first time (Ex. iii, 15). The text 
strongly suggests that Moses knew or suspected that God was known 
among his countrymen by a name that was unknown to him. He had 
lived all his life away from them, at the court of Pharaoh’s daughter and 
in Madian. He seems to have foreseen incredulity if he could not tell 
his people the name of God who had sent him. ‘Lo, I shall go to the 
children of Israel and say to them: The God of your fathers hath sent 
me to you. If they should say to me: What is his name? what shall I 
say to them ?’ (Ex. iii, 13). If in answer to this question he had given a 
name that the Israelites had never heard before, it would have been an 
obstacle to the acceptance of his mission. If this is correct, it is evidence 
of what would be expected, viz. that Moses was not well-informed about 
the religion of his people. | 

Apart from the liberation from Egypt (Ex. v—xii), the story of the 
remainder of Moses’ life is that of the forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness 
and its main outline is too well known to be summarized here. But 
something must be said of his troubles, his faults, and his virtues. His 
task was certainly a formidable one, for he had to bear the burden of a 
‘stiff-necked’ people (Ex. xxxii, 9 ; xxxiii, 3, 5 ; xxxiv, 9 ; Deut. ix, 6, 13 ; 
xX, 16). In spite of the miracles they had seen wrought on their behalf in 
Egypt they lacked trust in God and were constantly murmuring and 
complaining, for lack of water (Ex. xv, 24; xvii, 3; Num. xx, 5), of 
food (Ex. xvi, 3 ; see also Num. xi, 1 ; xxi, 5). On one occasion the people 
so far forgot their indebtedness to Moses that he had reason to fear for 
his life : “Yet a little more and they will stone me’ (Ex. xvii, 4). And it was 
not only the common people who proved so ungrateful. Even those 
nearest and dearest to him, from whom he had the right to look for 
support and encouragement, found fault with and gave way to jealousy 
against him, as did Mary and Aaron (Num. xii, 1f). On another occasion 
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there was even open rebellion under the leadership of Core, Dathan 
and Abiron (Num. xvi). And although God vindicated his servant by 
the speedy punishment of the offenders, such ingratitude and opposition 
must have caused great distress to Moses. Other instances of such 
opposition and murmuring are related (Ex. ii, 14 ; v, 21 ; vi, 3 ; xiv, 11f; 
Num. xiv, 2f). 

Even more distressing to Moses than the personal affronts to 
himself were the lack of trust in God and the grave breaches of his 
commandments. “The Lord said to Moses: How long will this people 
contemn me? How long will they not believe in me for all the signs that 
I have wrought in the midst of them ?? (Num. xiv, 11). Very soon after 
receiving the decalogue and with the portents of Egypt fresh in their 
minds, while Moses was yet in the mountain with God, they violated 
the precept never to make a graven image, and set up the golden calf: 
‘This is thy God, O Israel, who has brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt’ (Ex. xxxii, 4 ; cf. xx, 4). And not only did the people thus trans- 
gress, but even Aaron set up an altar before the image and proclaimed ‘To- 
morrow will be a feast in honour of Yahweh’ (Ex. xxxii, 5). But far worse 
was to follow. When the people was shortly to enter the promised land, 
they took to fornication with the daughters of Moab, and when invited 
to the sacrifices of their gods ‘the people did eat and adored their gods’ 
(Num. xxv, 2). It cannot have been a surprise though it must have 
been heartbreaking to Moses, when shortly before his death and the end 
of the long pilgrimage in the desert God announced to him: ‘Behold 
thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, and this people will rise up and go 
afornicating after strange gods in the land to which it goeth in to dwell : 
they will forsake me, and will make void the covenant, which I have made 
with them’ (Deut. xxxi, 16). 

No wonder that the burden on Moses’ shoulders seemed at times 
more than he could bear. He made his complaint to God : ‘Why hast 
thou afflicted thy servant? Wherefore do I not find favour before thee? 
And why hast thou laid the weight of all this people upon me? . . . I am 
not able alone to bear all this people, because it is too heavy for me’ 
(Num. xi, 11, 14). So intense was his affliction that death seemed prefer- 
able : ‘I beseech thee to kill me, and let me find grace in thy eyes, that 
I be not afflicted with so great evils’ (Num. xi, 15). So to speak was no 
sign of virtue in Moses ; but the fault, if in the anguish of his soul fault 
there was, was slight and received no rebuke from God, who on the 
contrary arranged for the easing of Moses’ burden (vv. 16f). On a 
previous occasion when Moses showed pusillanimity and lack of trust 
in God by almost refusing the mission to liberate Israel, God was angry 
with him (Ex. iv, 14). 

Here it may be remarked how frankly and humbly Moses relates 
his own weaknesses and shortcomings. In addition to the examples 
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mentioned in the last paragraph there is the confession of his failure to 
circumcise his son (Ex. iv, 24ff), and the offence which so displeased 
God as to merit Moses’ exclusion from the land of promise. To this 
allusion is made on several occasions (Num. xx, 12; xxvii, 14; Deut. 
i, 373 iii, 26; xxxi, 2; xxxii, 51; xxxiv, 4, probably post-Mosaic). 
From Num. xx, 12 ; ‘Because you have not trusted me’ and Num. xxvii, 
14 ‘because you were rebellious against my command’ it appears that 
the fault of Moses was a failure to carry out the divine command just as 
it was given to him, the failure being due to a lack of trust based perhaps 
on the unworthiness of the people. Ps. cv (cvi) 33 in its allusion to this 
incident further charges Moses with having ‘spoken rashly with his 
lips’, a reference to Moses’ reprehension of the people (Num. xx, 10). 
God had ordered Moses to ‘speak to the rock’ (Num. xx, 8). This he 
did not do. Instead he struck the rock twice. Both in Deut. i, 37 and 
iii, 26 Moses tells the people that God was angry with him on their 
account. That is to say that it was the obstinacy and rebelliousness of 
the people which occasioned Moses’ fault. 

This constant recurrence to his shortcomings is a sign of great 
virtue in Moses. He was completely devoid of the spirit of pride. His 
spirit of forgiveness is illustrated by his prayer to God to heal his sister 
Mary of leprosy although it was inflicted on her in punishment of her 
envy of him and evil talk against him (Num. xii, 13). This same forgiving 
spirit and at the same time unbounded devotion to his people is manifested 
in his petitions to God to spare them after some of their gravest trans- 
gressions. Thus after the worship of the golden calf he prayed : ‘Either 
forgive them this trespass ; or if thou do not, strike me out of the book 
that thou hast written’ (Ex. xxxii, 31f). The doctrine of eternal bliss with 
God had not been revealed, and Moses speaks of ‘the book of the living’ 
(Ps. xviii [lxix] 29), that is of those alive in this world. He prays to die 
if God will not spare his people. He had the same great spirit which led 
St Paul in the same sense to desire to be an anathema for his brethren 
(Rom. ix, 2). See St Jerome, Ep. ad Algasiam 121, qu. 9 (PL 22, 1028). 
Num. xiv, 19f records another successful prayer of Moses for the 
forgiveness of his people. 

On the subject of Moses’ virtues a word must be said of Num. xii, 
3: ‘Moses was a man exceeding meek above all men that dwelt upon 
earth’. Accepting this to refer to ‘meekness’ some have argued that 
Moses could have written so of himself; others, as A Lapide have 
considered the sentence a later addition. In subsequent usage the word 
combined the double notion of suffering affliction with patience, but here 
it seems to refer merely to the multitude of Moses’ troubles and afflictions. 
This is favoured by the context which treats of the hostility of Mary 
and Aaron, those nearest and dearest to the great legislator. An allied 
word has the bare sense of ‘affliction’ in Ex. iii, 7 and Deut. xvi, 3, and 
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another allied word has the meaning of ‘in distressed circumstances’ 
‘needy’ in Deut. xxiv, 12, 14f. This is not, of course, to say that Moses 
was not meek, as his ready forgiveness in this very instance shows that 
he was. Just anger is not opposed to meekness and Moses often had 
occasion to manifest it (Ex. xi, 9; Lev. x, 16 ; Ex. xxxii, 19). 

Moses’ supernatural privileges may be briefly referred to. He was 
a prophet, that is, one commissioned to speak in the name of and with 
the authority of God : ‘I shall be in thy mouth’ (Ex. iv, 15). And he speaks 
of himself as a prophet in the passage where he foretells that God will 
send Israel that succession of prophets which was to end with Christ : 
‘The Lord thy God will raise up to thee a prophet of thy nation and 
of thy brethren like unto me’ (Deut. xviii, 15). As a prophet God himself 
set Moses above all others : ‘If there be among you a prophet of the Lord, 
I will appear to him in a vision, or I will speak to him in a dream. But 
it is not so with my servant Moses, who is most faithful in all my house ; 
for I speak to him mouth to mouth, and plainly and not by riddles and 
figures doth he see the Lord’ (Hebrew text, ‘by riddles, and the form of 
the Lord doth he see”) Num. xii, 6-8. So Ex. xxxiii, 11 ‘The Lord used to 
speak to Moses face to face, as a man is wont to speak to his friend’. 
Moses did not, of course, see God as he is in himself, but in some familiar 
apparition. When he came forth from these intimate colloquies with 
God, Moses’ ‘face was horned’ (Ex. xxxiv, 29-35). That is, the effulgence 
of God’s presence caused the prophet’s face to shine with beams or rays 
of light, which are metaphorically called horns. On two occasions 
Moses was forty days and forty nights alone with God in the mountain, 
and on neither occasion did he either eat or drink ; Ex. xxiv, 18 with 
Deut. ix, 9 describe the first occasion and Ex. xxxiv, 28 the second. 
On Moses’ office as a miracle-worker and as a law-giver it is not necessary 
to dilate, as almost every page of the last four books of the Pentateuch 
bears witness to his power and authority in both respects. 

Such then was Moses—prophet, miracle-worker, legislator, friend 
of God, leader of his people. He may justly be called the second father 
of his race and its founder as a nation. He freed them from the bondage 
of Egypt, ruled them in the wilderness, gave them a religious and social 
code that bound them in a close federal unity. But even he was not allowed 
to set foot on the soil of the promised land to which he led his nation. 
Such is God’s displeasure at any breach of his holy law that this great 
and virtuous man was condemned to die in sight of the land he had so 
long desired. 

EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 
Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


From an article to be published in A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. It is 
printed here by permission of the publishers. ; 
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TRENDS IN BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


tT would be hard to exaggerate the contrast between the attitude to 
] the Bible in the Middle Ages and what one might call the modern 

critical approach. The former was at once more literal and more 
figurative. It was more literal in the sense that the Bible was understood 
to mean what it appeared to mean on the surface. If Genesis Chapter i 
described the creation of the world as having taken place in six days, 
no one questioned the statement ; if a rapid addition of figures in the Bible 
gave the conclusion that the world was created in 4004 B.C. or there- 
abouts, the date was accepted : if the first five books of the Bible were 
described as of Moses or the Psalter was named the Psalter of David 
the attribution was received without question. There was indeed some 
textual criticism, i.e. some attempt to establish an accurate text, but once 
that was done little further investigation was made. The statement of 
the Bible was accepted at its face value. In all matters of doctrine of course 
it was interpreted in the light of Church tradition ; which brings us to the 
second point. The Scriptures were not regarded as ancient documents 
written long ago, but as the living word of God, speaking to men here 
and now. They were thought of as timeless, as God himself is timeless. 
living in an eternal Now. ; 

This teaching was largely through figure and symbol. As St Thomas 
says ‘It is also befitting’ Holy Writ which is proposed to all without 
distinction of persons . . . that spiritual truths be expounded by means 
of figures taken from material things in order that thereby even the 
simple who are unable to grasp intellectual things of themselves maybe 
able to understand them’ (Sum. Theol., i, 1,9). The method of Scripture 
itself was used by the Church. The walls of churches were covered in 
frescoes depicting scenes and figures from Old and New Testaments. 
The windows were filled with stained glass showing similar stories. 
Parts of the liturgy dramatized the various texts of Holy Writ, e.g. the 
chanting of the Passion. From the liturgy too came those mystery plays 
which were so prominent a feature of medieval life, and which eventually 
covered the whole Bible story from the Creation to the Last Judgement. 
In all this there was much allegorizing, i.e. representing spiritual truths 
under material figures—and the portrayal of New Testament events 
under Old Testament types. The figures of the O.T. on the walls of the 
church were never regarded merely for their own literal meaning—they 
stood for other facts of history or of the personal lives of the people. 
Indeed the whole Old Testament was made to foreshadow something 
of the New. The same trend was to be seen in the preaching. If a 
parable was the subject of the sermon, the smallest detail was allegorized 
—that is, was taken as symbolical of some spiritual teaching. These alle- 
gories become traditional and often remained unchanged for centuries. Of 
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course it was not always based on the literal sense. They used the Bible 
to expound the teaching of the Church—the living Church. 

The sixteenth century saw the beginning of a profound change. 
With the rejection of Church authority and of the Roman liturgy, and 
the installation of the English Bible in its place, there came also the 
substitution of a literalist interpretation in place of the symbolism of an 
earlier age, and an unshakable belief in the capacity of man to derive 
the truth from the text by his own unaided efforts. Yet this same century 
witnessed also the beginnings of another development which was 
eventually to undermine if not actually destroy this belief. Following 
hard upon epoch-making geographical discoveries there came a great 
development of the natural sciences which soon revolutionized the old 
conception of the Universe. The Copernican theory replaced the 
Ptolemaic geocentric view. As time passed the age of the earth came to 
be estimated at millions of years ; and even man was thought to have 
been tens of thousands of years on earth. The Books of the Bible were 
now examined as other ancient documents were examined. They were 
thought to be in many cases later compilations, with consequent un- 
certainty as to their historical value. A long time was needed for the 
assimilation of all the new knowledge, and many critics of course did not 
wait before drawing extreme conclusions with regard to the Bible. Its 
authority was seriously shaken. 

It was inevitable of course that historical criticism, literary analysis 
and the conclusions of modern science should be applied to the Bible. 
It is not suggested that all the findings were wrong, but it zs generally 
recognized, not only by Catholics but also by non-Catholics, that they 
went too far. ‘It has led’, says Dr Lightfoot, ‘ to an over-emphasis on 
the part played by human agency in the production of Holy Scripture 
and has made too little of God’s Word to man therein. The charge must 
to a large extent be admitted’ (The Interpretation of the Bible, p. 88). 
This over-concentration in fact led to two defects, (1) too close assimila- 
tion of the Bible to secular literature, i.e. an obscuring of its divine 
character ; and (2) too little time given to its theological interpretation. 
The critic was rightly reluctant to admit a supernatural explanation which 
was not demanded by the context, but he sooh came to hold the view 
that every supernatural explanation must be excluded in advance ; 
and the general atmosphere was unfavourable to theology, so that 
this was reduced to the minimum. Again, the very fascination which 
Biblical criticism inevitably exercised over its devotees meant a corres- 
ponding decline in their attention to theology. No doubt they would 
have claimed to be preparing the way for the theological interpretation 
which should follow. But it rarely if ever did follow. Thus it was that 
the students of such teachers either became critics themselves, or bore 


the study with stoical indifference as a necessary evil, or reacted * 
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violently against it. Such in brief outline was the course of events 
outside the Church, cf. Lightfoot, loc. cit. 

Catholics of course never entirely lost the typological interpretation 
of the Scriptures, though it no longer occupied the prominent place 
it enjoyed before the Reformation. Referring to the medieval methods 
of exegesis Pére de Vaux speaks of ‘cette floraison d’allégories, 
qui sont touchantes, jolies ou simplement bizarres; qui peuvent 
plaire a l’esprit, émouvoir le coeur et aider la piété personnelle, 
mais qui sont artificielles et ne nous font pas pénétrer dans 
lintelligence vraie de la Parole de Dieu’ Revue Biblique, Jan. 
1950, p. 141. Not everyone perhaps would entirely subscribe to this 
view-point, but it is undeniable that there was much exaggeration in 
those centuries we call the Middle Ages and earlier. Again, just as 
Catholics had never adopted the exaggerated views current at the 
Reformation, but had always insisted on the authority of the Church 
to interpret, so when the advance of modern science seemed to have 
destroyed the authority of the Bible, the Church maintained an attitude 
of reserve, waiting for time to bring a sense of proportion into the 
relationship between the two. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
Catholics were in many respects greatly affected by the tendencies outside 
the Church. Being on the defensive they came to make their Bible-study 
more and more a matter of apologetics. They tended to spend their 
time defending it without actually assimilating its teaching. Or else the 
Bible became a sort of quarry from which one excavated proof-texts 
for use in theology: little attention being paid to the context from 
which they were taken and none at all to the broad lines of theological 
development in the Bible. 

In so brief a summary there is bound to be some over-simplification 
but in its broad outline the above account is, I think, a fair represen- 
tation of events. 

The first World War severely shook the complacency and assurance 
of the non-Catholic Biblical world. The bland assumption that men 
and events were marching steadily forward to a golden future was rudely 
shattered. Men now began to see what is today realized by even the 
dullest witted, namely that man’s moral calibre is not equal to this 
sudden accession of knowledge. Man is not sufficient to himself. Sin and 
judgement and God’s salvation are the real things, cf. Lowe, in The 
Interpretation of the Bible, ed. Dugmore, p. 118. Writers set themselves 
to study the Bible anew for its spiritual teaching and expound it to others, 
while making at the same time a serious attempt to sift out from Biblical 
criticism what was of permanent value and harmonize it with the 
theological doctrine. This is for example the theme of the Editors’ Advice 
to the Reader in Gore’s New Commentary on Holy Scripture (1928). 
There, one is advised to accept the conclusions of historical criticism 
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as final, though shorn of its exaggerations and then to re-evaluate for 
oneself the theological doctrine of the O.T., in the light of the new 
knowledge. The reader is assured that the theological value of the O.T. 
stands out more clearly when thus dealt with and ‘of this pearl of great 
price there is no danger that historical criticism will deprive you’. 
Certainly the editors do well to stress the importance of tracing through 
the O.T. the establishment of the Kingdom of God which reaches its 
goal in Christ. But they offer no guide at all as to the adjustment of the 
relationship between criticism and theology, nor do they hint at the 
nature of the exaggeration to which criticism itself is liable. 
Nevertheless it is beyond question that in the years that followed 
there was a steady output of theological works on the Bible, especially 
the O.T., e.g. by such writers as Professors Snaith, Phythian Adams, 
Rowley and North, to mention only some of the more recent ones. 
A representative example may be cited. Dr Rowley, after con- 


demning the method of reading back the New Testament into the Old, 


goes on to elaborate the theological doctrine of the O.T. employing 
on the one hand a rigorous method of historical criticism, and on the 
other fully admitting the guiding hand of God’s Providence and the 
possibility of his intervention by supernatural means. Thus while 
recognizing the errors and exaggerations of historical criticism, Professor 
Rowley insists on our admitting its solid achievements. Needless to say 
he devotes some space to discussing the fulfilment of the O.T. in the 
New and to assessing Messianic prophecy ; but he assigns less importance 
to this aspect of interpretation than one might perhaps have expected. 
The author rightly stresses the fact that many O.T. passages once 
thought to be Messianic are now known not to be so, but on the other 
hand he appears reluctant to admit any sense in Scripture beyond the 
literal, A development in the theological interpretation of the O.T. 
evidently does not lie for Dr Rowley in any revival of mystical inter- 
pretation, especially in the form current in the Middle Ages. 

Yet there were certain non-Catholics who were becoming convinced 
that such a revival was not only useful but indispensable. Dr Darwell 
Stone, for example, gives a very lucid account of The Mystical Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament (New Commentary, p. 688), and adds 
copious examples to show that the method dates back to St Paul himself, 
who in his turn was but employing means familiar to the Rabbis. Thus 
the Christian Fathers had good authority behind them. ‘If’, he says ‘the 
O.T. is to fulfil its purpose as written for our admonition something 
much more than its merely literal and historical meaning is needed’, 
p. 695, col. 1. ‘If the O.T. histories’ he goes on ‘are regarded as histories 
only, they lose their interest for those who worship and in some cases 
may even be repellent . . . But if in such incidents we may see with St 
Augustine the Church conquering the devil by the Cross of Christ. . . 
they have not only interest but also spiritual value’, ibid. 
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A. G. Hebert, an Anglo-Catholic, writing in 1941 speaks even 
more strongly. If the O.T. is merely the record of the gradual progress 
of a people from nature-worship and polytheism to the lofty monotheism 
of the prophets it is not easy to see why it is to be regarded as inspired 
or why it should be studied by anyone except scholars. For it means 
‘that Divine Revelation is to be looked for in the great prophets while 
the earlier parts of the O.T. are to be classed with the pagan religions’, 
The Throne of David, p. 24. Hebert insists that (1) the only way to 
regard the O.T. is as finding its fulfilment in the New: that in fact 
there is a thread of continuity through O.T. and N.T. which must be 
grasped if the O.T. is to be understood ; (2) the Israel of the O.T. and 
the Christian Church are one community—the Ecclesia of God, and it 
is from within this community and in the light of its faith that the 
Books are to be read ; ‘it has constantly been assumed” he says ‘that the 
emergence of monotheism out of monolatry was the decisive event in 
the story of Israel and since this first happens quite unambiguously in 
the work of the Writing Prophets of the eighth century, much promin- 
ence comes to be given to the prophet Amos as the first of these writing 
prophets. His predecessors, even prophets of the first rank such as 
Samuel and Elijah tend to drop into the background as belonging to 
the pre-monotheistic period ; and what is more serious, the interpretation 
of the history of Israel given by the Israelites themselves is quite set 
on one side. For them, the fundamental fact about Israel is that Yahweh 
in the days of Moses brought Israel out of Egypt with a mighty hand and 
an outstretched arm and made a Covenant with her.’ Israel thought of her 
story as a Call, and in the record of that call the account of the Exodus 
is absolutely central . . .While it is possible that certain details of the 
narrative are a projection into the past of a later state of affairs, it remains 
true that the substantial historical reality of the events of the Exodus are 
of the very essence of the O.T. In short A. G. Hebert sees the significance 
of the O.T. not as the stary of a people’s religious evolution but as the 
story of a Call, given in Genesis and attaining its fulfilment and goal 
in the N.T. 

Intimately bound up with this is the mystical interpretation of the 
O.T. in the light of the New and the reading of N.T. events in terms of 
the Old. The abandonment of this method at the Reformation was a 
grave error, in the view of A. G. Hebert. ‘It must’, he says ‘be regarded 
as a disaster that the story of the Sacrifice of Isaac which we read as the 
morning lesson for Good Friday is expounded in the New Commentary 
as a prophetic midrash of the eighth century designed to show that 
Israel’s God does not require human sacrifice’, Throne of David, p. 34. 
Historical criticism must of course be given its proper place, as A. G. 
Hebert explains in a later work, The Authority of the Old Testament, 
and he quotes C. H. Dodd as saying ‘it (historical criticism) provides 
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the only really valid framework or scheme within which the inter- 
pretation (of God’s Word) must be assayed. The striking thing is that 
this scheme is now seen to be substantially that which is implied in the 
liturgy and presupposed in patristic and medieval interpretation at its 
best,’ op. cit. p. 265. And Hebert himself says ‘In the Roman Missal and 
Breviary the classical tradition in this matter has been preserved . . . 
The way in which the Scriptures are there used shows how well the 
compilers knew them and how deeply they loved them. In consequence 
the Christian liturgy is the best of all schools for the study of the theo- 
logical unity of the Bible,’ op. cit. p. 284. 

Speaking of the fulfilment of the O.T. in the New, Hebert says that 
there are passages in the N.T. in which the incomplete accomplishment 
of the divine purpose for man’s salvation in the O.T. is shown to have 
been brought to completion in the New. Such is for example, St Paul’s 
argument in Gal. where he describes our being freed from sin and the 
Law, in terms of the Patriarchal Promises, ‘So then brethren we are not 
the children of the bondwoman but of the free’ (Gal. iv, 31). Such parallels 
are not accidental likenesses, he says, and mere devotional applications 
imposed subsequently, but all form part of God’s plan. This is what 
he calls the theological use of the O.T. Many of such instances are what 
he would like us to term Homologies. Examples of this are : the comparison 
of Christians to Israelites in the Wilderness in I Cor. x and Heb. iii, 7. 
Psalm 94 is used to make almost the same point. ‘Clearly’, says our author 
‘some such name is needed to describe the parallel which is drawn 
between the divine operation in the First Redemption (the Exodus) 
and the Second . . . the thought is clearly worked out (in the New 
Testament) that the pattern of God’s working, under two dispensations, 
is one and the same. Further it becomes plain at certain crucial points 
that this conception also controlled the actual working out of events,’ 
op. cit. pp. 218-19. This is the true typological use. The underlining of 
the unity of the two Testaments may, however, lead us into the error of 
reading too much of the N.T. back into the Old. We shall have more 
to say on this point. ; 

While not necessarily agreeing with every aspect of our author’s 
exposition, we may freely record our appreciation of what he says on 
the theological use of the O.T. It is valuable as stressing that the key to 
interpretation is the fundamental unity of the Old and New Testaments. 
A. G. Hebert’s constructive contribution to Anglican Biblical theology 
must be the excuse for devoting so much space to his work ; though 
far more would be necessary to give an adequate appreciation of it. 


R. C. FULLER. 
To be continued 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What are we to understand by the ‘spirits that were in prison’ referred 
to in I Peter iti, 19? 


Commentators on this most difficult passage (verses 19-22) are 

d, at least, on one point—that there is scarcely another e 
a Bible that has a ee so much from pean: insenpatilinn 
It is impossible here to attempt any detailed exegesis of the text, and 
still less to give more than a hint of the history of its interpretation. 
Readers may be referred to two very full discussions, one by a Catholic, 
P. Urban Holzmeister, s.j., in his Commentarius in Epistulas SS. Petri 
et Judae, Lethielleux, Paris, 1937, pp. 295-354; the other by the present 
Dean of Winchester, Dr E. C. Selwyn, in his commentary, The First 
Epistle of St Peter, Macmillan, London, 1946, pp. 197-207 and 314-62. 
The best short treatment recently published is that by the Bishop of 
Namur, Mgr A. Charue, in the twelfth volume of La Sainte Bible, 
Letouzey and Ané, Paris, 1946, pp. 462-65. Cf. also J. Chaine in his 
article ‘Descente du Christ aux Enfers’, Dict. de la Bible, Supplément, 
t. ii, columns 4 18 ff. 

The main problem is: Who were the ‘spirits in prison’ of iii, 19 ? 
To this, as Dr Selwyn explains (pp. 316-17) three main answers have 
been given. (1) They were the wicked generation of men before the 
flood to whom Christ preached, before the Incarnation, through the 
lips of Noe and his predecessors. This interpretation is, on the face of 
it, extremely unlikely, though it was accepted by many older writers, 
including SS. Augustine and Thomas. (2) They were the fallen angels, 
to whom Christ preached judgement in person when He ascended into 
heaven ; a variant of this view seeks to establish that Christ, when He 
descended into limbo, preached eternal damnation to the contemporaries 
of Noe (cf. Holzmeister, pp. 316-17). (3) “The reference in iii, 18 ff, 
as in iv, 6, is to the dead, the preaching to the impenitent of Noah’s 
generation affording a particular example of a much larger truth.’ 
(Selwyn, p. 316.) This last is not merely the opinion accepted by most 
English-speaking commentators ; it is the interpretation of the vast 
majority of modern Catholic writers who, in spite of individual points 
of difference on details, would agree, in Mgr Charue’s words, that 
‘the dogma here professed by St Peter expresses a very simple truth— 
the application from the time of the sacred triduum (between Good 
Friday afternoon and Easter Sunday morning) of the merits of the 
redemption to the just under the Old Law’. Mgr Charue rightly insists, 
as do Chaine, Holzmeister and other Catholic authorities, that the 
scriptural proof of Christ’s descent into limbo is not confined to this 
passage in I Peter. Among other testimonies to the traditional doctrine 
of the descensus ad inferos, there is a striking reference in the apocryphal 


Gospel of Peter (41-2), translated by M. R. James (The Apocryphal 
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New Testament, pp. 92-3) : ‘And they heard a voice out of the heavens 
saying : Hast thou preached unto them that sleep ? And an answer was 
heard from the cross, saying, Yea.’ M. Vaganay, the erudite editor of 
this apocryphal ‘Gospel’ concludes that so slight a resemblance to the 
canonical epistle is insufficient to prove any interdependence of the 
writings. But he adds.: ‘It only remains noteworthy that our evangelist, 
desirous of passing for the apostle Peter, should have inserted into his 
work an episode that finds its precise development i in the first epistle of 
Peter’. (Cf, L’Evangile de Pierre, Gabalda, Paris, 1930, pp. 301-2). 
JoHN M. T. BARTON. 

What became of the inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom after 
Sargon’s capture of Samaria? 

I may be allowed to refer to my paper on ‘Old Testament History 
to Alexander the Great’ in the Cambridge Summer School volume 
on The Old Testament, Burns Oates, London, 1939, pp. 134 ff. ‘Samaria 
feil in 722, and, following the practice of his predecessor Theglath- 
Phalasar III, Sargon carried away a large portion of the population. 
He himself records the deportation of fifty chariots and 27,290 Israelites 
(text in Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte zum alten Testament, 1926, 
p- 348). The cuneiform texts tell us nothing about the destination of 
those carried into captivity, but there are letters and contracts of a later 
date (between 650 and 606) which make known the existence of Israelite 
signatories and witnesses from Kannu and Kar-A-U, towns in the 
same region as Halah and the Habir and the country of Guzana, and 
these signatories were doubtless the descendants of Israelites deported 
in 722.’ 

Sargon, as we know from the Bible, introduced, in place of the 
‘displaced persons’ carried off into Assyria, convoys from Babylon, 
Kutha, ’Awwa, Hamath and Sepharvaim ; the newcomers brought 
their own gods with them, some of whom can be identified from the 
data given in the Bible. So Sochoth-benoth, introduced by the men 
of Babylon, is the same as Sarpanit, Marduk’s consort. This process 
of introducing Mesopotamians into the Northern Kingdom was a 
gradual one, and from the mixed race of Israelites and Mesopotamians 
came the Samaritans, familiar to us from the books of Esdras and 
Nehemias and from various references in the New Testament. 

JoHN M. T. BARTON. 

The words of Christ ‘Before Abraham was made, I am’ (John viii, 
58), are generally taken to involve a reference to the Divine Name in 
Exod: i, 14 and hence to constitute a claim by Christ to Divinity. May 
we see 2 sunilar reference and claim in other passages where Christ uses 
thi: pirase ‘I am’ (usually translated as ‘I am He’) ? 

The phrase ty® elu is used in various ways in the Greek Bible. 
It is often used to give emphasis or to make an impression, and in this 
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connexion the phrase is used of God Himself, e.g. ‘I am thy God’ 
(Genesis xvii, 1). In the New Testament it is used with what appears to 
be conscious reference to its Old Testament application to God. Thus 
in St John’s Gospel Jesus uses it in connexion with various metaphors 
which He applies to Himself, ‘I am the Bread of Life’ (John vi, 35) ; 
‘I am the Light of the World’ (John viii, 12). Christ seems here to be 
drawing attention to His Divinity. The phrase is also used, alone, in 
answer to questions. Thus e.g. in Mark xiv, 62 it seems to mean no 
more than simply ‘Yes, I am’. 

It is used absolutely in the Oid Testament as a translation of the 
Hebrew phrase ’ani hu’,: 1 (am) He. It is the phrase which God uses 
to designate Himself in the prophetical and historical books, e.g. ‘See 
that I am He, and that there is no God beside Me’, (Deut. xxxii, 39). 
There are some passages in the New Testament where the phrase seems 
to be used thus ; for example, ‘I am (He), do not fear’ (Mark vi, 50). 
It is possible that Jesus means only ‘I am here’. But it seems more likely 
that He wants to convey the O.T. meaning of ’ani hu’. 

The most important text is that of John viii, 58, quoted above, 
where besides the separate ‘I am’ there is also the contrast between 
the verbs become (yiveobar) and be (elvat). Jesus here is ‘claiming 
for himself the timeless being of Deity, as distinct from the temporal 
existence of man’, Bernard, St John, in loc. The phrase occurs again in 
this sense in viii, 24: ‘Unless you believe that I am (He), you shall die 
in your sins’ ; and in xiii, 19: ‘I tell you now, before it happens, so that, 
when it comes to pass, you may believe that I am (He)’. John xviii, 5 
seems to be another example; Jesus says to his would-be captors ‘I 
am (He)’, and they go back and fall on the ground. It may be that 
Jesus is merely indicating that it is He whom they seek—and that their 
falling to the ground is to be ascribed to the overpowering effect of His 
personality and moral ascendancy. But perhaps the effect was accentu- 
ated by a claim to Divinity which they recognized to be such. 

In conclusion, we may say that when our Lord uses the phrase 
of Himself absolutely it seems to refer in varying degrees of clarity 
and emphasis to the self-designation of God in the historical and propheti- 
cal books of the Old Testament, and is thus a claim to Divinity on the 


part of Christ. R. C. FULLER. 


When and where did the Magi visit the Holy Family (Matthew ii, 
I-12) ? 

Herod was still on the throne. We know he died in April of 4 B.C. 
and that his last illness was at least of some months duration, of 
Josephus, Antig. xvii, 6-8. He was apparently in sufficiently good health 
to suggest with plausibility that he should go and adore the new-born 
King of the Jews. 
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The visit of the Magi can therefore hardly be later than 5 B.C. 
How soon after Christ’s birth did it take place ? The three Wise Men 
came from the East 6m6 dvatoAdv. This is traditionally supposed 
to have been Persia. “There is abundant evidence of a widespread desire 
and expectation of a coming Deliverer or Universal King sometime 
before the birth of Christ. Eastern astrologers would search the heavens 
for signs of this great event’, Plummer, St Matthew, in loc. The name 
uéyos was used to designate the priests and wise men in Persia, and 
this might seem to point with probability to that country. But the 
word came to be applied to men who had no connexion with Persia. 
It came to mean wizard or magician. Lagrange maintains (Comm. Mt) 
that the ‘East’ from which they came was no further than Transjordan. 
This would naturally make a difference of many months in the time 
taken by the journey, but since we do not know when they started 
(before or after the birth of Jesus) it would not help us a great deal 
towards settling the time of the visit. 

The text contains little indication. The use of the word toiS{ov 
for Christ (ii, 8, 11) is not definite enough to go on. It could apply to 
any child up to seven years of age. The mention of a house (verse 11) 
has been taken by some to indicate an appreciable lapse of time—but 
surely the transfer could haye taken place within a few days of birth? 
Indirectly one can show that the visit of the Magi must have occurred 
after the Presentation in the Temple, which took place, according to 
Law, forty days after birth. If the visit of the Magi had taken place before 
the Presentation, so also would the Flight into Egypt and the Massacre 
of the Innocents, because they followed at once on the visit (ii, 13). 
But it is incredible that the Holy Family should have returned to Jerusa- 
lem, within that short time, for the Presentation. 

Moreover, ‘if Christ was born not later than B.C. 6 as most people 
would admit, and the Holy Family remained in Egypt (Matthew ii, 19) 
until after the death of Herod in B.C. 4, this would at once exclude the 
possibility of putting these events before the Presentation’, SCRIPTURE 
1947, P- 44. 

‘ If it is fairly certain that the visit of the Magi took place not less 
than forty days after Christ’s birth, it is quite a different matter to fix 
a limit at the other extreme. If we could determine the place the Magi 
came from and the time they started we should be approaching a solution. 
Even if we had some information about the identity of the star, we should 
still not know when it appeared (before or after Christ’s birth) or whether 
the Magi started as soon as it did appear. (This is not the place to discuss 
the various identifications of the star with natural phenomena. On 
that, see SCRIPTURE, 1948, p. 51.) It is argued that Herod’s command 
to kill all male children of two years old and under suggests that Jesus 
was at least a year old at the time. This conclusion does bear some degree 
of probability. 
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The place of the Magi’s visit was of course Bethlehem (ii, 1) and 
it seems that the Holy Family had by then managed to move into 
a house (ii, 11). There is no need to discuss here the modern suggestion 
that Jesus was born, not in Bethlehem but in Nazareth. On this see 
SCRIPTURE, 1947, p. 79. 

We are left then with the conclusion that the visit of the Magi took 
place after the Presentation, i.e. not less than forty days after Christ’s 
birth and (in view of Herod’s order to kill male children of two years 
and under) probably at least a year afterwards. The visit would not have 
taken place later than the end of B.C. 5: i.e. before Herod’s last illness. 
But exactly how old Jesus was then depends on the date assigned to 
his birth, on which, see SCRIPTURE, 1946, p. 77. R. C. FULLER. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Church in the Christian Roman Empire, Volume I by J. R. Palanque, 
G. Bardy and P. de Labriolle, translated from the French by E. C. 
Messenger, Ph.D. Pp. xv, 408 (Burns Oates and Washbourne) 25s. 

The seventy years covered by this half-volume of ‘Fliche and 

Martin’, the period which first moved Newman’s noble pen to history, 

must strike a spark from the dullest student. The passage from the 

storms of persecution to the sunshine of imperial tolerance and favour, ° 

which, every qualification made, must have come with blinding sudden- 

ness ; the almost immediate presence of new problems and dangers 
from the intervention in the things of God of a Cesar preoccupied with 
unity and peace; the appearance of protagonists of giant stature and 
of a new subtlety and intensity in theological conflict—these are the 
materials of a great story, inherently dramatic. No need to ask ‘shall 
these bones live?’—they will spring to life at a scholarly and sensitive touch. 

In the volume before us the scholarship is there in wealth and 
maturity, but somehow the life never springs up in full vigour. The 
puff claims that the contributors ‘continue a tradition of exact scholar- 
ship combined with easy narrative style’, but it would require the 
largest goodwill to endorse this latter claim throughout the four hundred 
pages of the book. 

How far dissatisfaction is traceable to the fact that we are reading 

a translation is not easy to determine. It does seem at times that the 

translator’s very formidable task is weighing heavily. The version, 

though running smoothly has an unathletic feel which often verges on 
the flaccid. 

J. R. Palanque’s account of the edicts of toleration and the con- 
version of Constantine (it is well supplemented by de Labriolle at the 
beginning of his own chapter) gives the book a fair start. Here perhaps 
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is justification for a low key and moderate tempo. After the fashion of 
extravagant heroics and eulogy set for so many centuries by Eusebius 
of Caesarea, and the equally extravagant reaction of cynical ‘realism’, 
equilibrium needs to be firmly established. But M. Bardy’s chapters 
on the momentous period between Nicea and Sirmium are a real dis- 
appointment. However, sternly scientific in conception, a general work 
such as this ought surely to make of such events a well-constructed 
narrative, to convey something of the excitement, to bring to life the 
personalities who at times dominated the Arian issue even more 
thoroughly than the intensely explored and subtly disputed ideas. 

Particular inadequacies of treatment seem to me to be that of the 
Council in Enceeniis and that of the Canons of Sardica. The translator 
does well to call the reader’s attention in a footnote to Mr Jalland’s 
treatment of these last, which is certainly more satisfactory. 

There is about the whole of this section a feeling that can only 
be described as tired. One is left regretting that a great opportunity 
has been inadequately grasped. A glance at the opening paragraphs of 
Newman’s chapter on ‘The Eusebians’ in ‘The Arians of the Fourth 
Century’ will sufficiently indicate what sort of quality is lacking. 

Those familiar with his “Histoire de Littérature Latine Chrétienne’ 
will be prepared to find M. de Labriolle at home with the matter of 
chapter vi. In spite of being more concerned with ideas and texts than 
personalities and events this perhaps the liveliest chapter in the book. 

It is not immediately obvious why so large a volume, separately 
bound, should have been denied its own index ‘for purposes of 
convenience in reference, etc’ (p. xv). W. A. Purpy. 


An Introduction to Scripture Teaching by J. W. D. Smith, m.a., Ep.B., 
B.D. Pp. 151 (Thomas Nelson and Son, Ltd.) 6s. 

The author of this book is Principal Lecturer in Religious Education 
at the Glasgow Training Centre. He writes to meet a need. Is the new 
‘religious education’ (a phrase substituted for the older ‘religious 
instruction’) in the State schools to be based on the Bible ? Great changes 
in attitude have occurred since 1918. The first report of the Central 
Advisory Council set up under the Education Act of 1944 recognized 
that large numbers of men and women ‘no longer feel that they share 
common beliefs and are agreed on any set of permitted actions based 
on those beliefs . . . for them, science has displaced God, and the 
scientific tradition has eclipsed both the Christian and the classical 
lights’. Later, in 1947, the first report of the Central Advisory Council 
on Education observed that the traditional ‘framework of religious 
belief together with the moral authority which it carried have now 
largely disappeared’. Yet a House of Commons which, as the author 
observes (p. 23) ‘probably included only a minority of members who 
professed the full Christian faith, placed on the Statute Book an Act 
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which made Christian teaching a statutory part of English education’. 

The author attaches much blame to the way the Bible has been 
taught in schools. He is rightly indignant against the old Protestant 
view which regarded the human writers of the Bible as mere stenographers 
who copied the words dictated by God himself; he protests against 
haphazard reading of the Old Testament, as though each and every 
part contained a direct religious lesson for children of our own times. 
The fruit of this mismanagement was that Behaviour has taken the place 
of Faith—‘It does not really matter what you believe so long as you 
lead a good life’. The author wants to show teachers that the Bible is 
still relevant ; that it can arouse faith in the reader’s heart, if he reads 
with understanding. 

The parts of the book that are most interesting are those that tell 
us about the capacity of children’s minds at various ages, and how their 
interest can be sustained. The style and the format of the book are 
attractive, the author had read widely and writes with deep sincerity. 
He is aware that ‘without the guidance of the Incarnate Word we may 
be misled by the thoughts of men’ (p. 57). But how is this guidance 
manifested ? The answer appears on p. 77: ‘Neither the Church nor the 
Scriptures can offer us an external and mechanical authority. The Word 
of God speaks directly to the souls of men and our ultimate authority 
is the witness of the Spirit of God speaking through Scripture to our 
soul.’ 

The author is a Protestant; consequently his approach to the 
Bible differs radically from that of the Catholic. ‘Protestantism’ wrote 
Pére Levie, s.J. (Sous les yeux de I’Incroyant, Désclee, 1946, p. 175), 
‘has separated the Church from Christ ; hence it no longer understands 
the Church. The Church has lost, so far as Protestantism sees, her 
absolute authority, her unique holiness. But as a consequence also, 
Protestantism no longer understands Christ, for the words of Christ 
have their full significance only when regarded as uttered to the Church, 
which has to guard them, make them explicit and build them into a 
system.’ In particular, the author’s notions of inspiration and inerrancy 
are apparently quite different from that of the Catholic. His appeal is 
to a subjective force in the reader, and he is impressed by the thesis of 
the Christ of Faith contrasted with the Jesus of History. He has diffi- 
culty in finding a direct answer to the question he raises ‘Was Jesus 
Christ God ?’ In his desire to conciliate the modern reader the author 
adopts the conclusions of Higher Criticism. Despite the good intentions 
and the scholarship shown by the author, one wonders whether the 
reader will close this book intellectually satisfied that the Bible is an 
authoritative guide to religion. It is likely that phrases such as the 
following will make a deep impression: ‘No New Testament Book 
can be dated with complete confidence’ (p. 70) ‘The Gospel records 
are not objective historical documents’. D. J. LEany. 





